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merly sent threatened famine. There was, too, another burden
to be borne by the settlers: the governors nominated by Car-
lisle were autocratic, quarrelsome, and self-seeking. Neverthe-
less one of them summoned a parliament, which started for
the Barbadians the representative form of government that
they have never lost. Also, in spite of harsh treatment, they
flourished and by 1640 were engaged in a profitable export
trade in tobacco, cotton, and indigo.
The next colonizing effort in the West Indies was the forma-
tion of a company to settle the district lying between 10 and
20 degrees latitude and 60 and 83 degrees longitude. The
leading members were puritans, such as Lords Saye and Sele,
Warwick, and Brooke, and John Pym, and they hoped to
establish a sanctuary where their coreligionists would be free
from oppression and able to worship according to their own
consciences.1 For a project of this kind, however, the West
Indian islands occupied. Providence and Association, were
wholly unsuitable, because they were situated in the very heart
of the Spanish settlements. The Spaniards made short work
of the colony in Association, but their first attacks on Provi-
dence were beaten off. Realizing the futility of their original
plans, the directors of the company turned their thoughts more
and more to an anti-Spanish crusade in the Caribbean Sea.
They were determined to persevere, they said, because the
island might be made the means of intercepting the treasure
of the Spaniard, whereby he has 'troubled and endangered
most of the states of Christendom and doth foment the wars
against the professors of the reformed religion3.2 The Spaniards
realized the threat to their treasure fleet, and concentrated
sufficient strength to overwhelm the settlers in 1641, and thus
brought to an end the short career of the puritan colonists in the
West Indies.
The first settlements in New England were made with a view
to promoting the fishing industry. During the sixteenth cen-
tury, Englishmen had been in the habit of crossing the Atlantic
Ocean to fish and had returned at the end of each season. How-
ever heavy their catches may have been, their cargoes were
1 A. P. Newton (The Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans [1914], p. 121)
draws an interesting parallel between the motives of these puritans and those of
the founders of Massachusetts.                              2 Ibid., p. 248.